claimed by the Maire. It was a law which all had to
obey ; there is not a weapon left in the village."
I was staggered but not altogether despondent. I knew
the Maire and I knew that he was a good fellow. I made
my way to his house and took my place with the others
who sought audience. I was granted the favour in a very-
few moments.
" Monsieur le Maire/' I explained, after we had shaken
hands, " at Notre Dame we commence to starve. In the
home wood there are partridges, there are also rabbits.
If they are left alone one must remember that there are also
weasels and stoats. Will you permit me the use of one of
my guns and a handful of my cartridges ? "
The Maire looked at me despondently.
" Monsieur," he replied, " it is utterly impossible. It
is against the laws of the Commune."
" You can keep the rifle," I pointed out. " It is the
rifle alone which would be of any service to your Home
Guard here or your police. For the shot-guns, my car-
tridges carry only shot of the size of number six or seven.
They would be useless as weapons. But a brace of par-
tridges, Monsieur le Make, consider ! The game laws
cannot exist in these times."
I was met with not even a gentle refusal. The Maire,
whose manners had always been exceptionally pleasant,
assumed a severity of which I would never have believed
him capable.
" What you ask is quite impossible, Monsieur Oppen-
heini," he said firmly. " No weapons of any sort will
leave my possession until the law is changed. Further-
more, there is the affair of the essence. Your chauffeur has
been round this morning with his card. I have sent him
away."
" You mean to say that I am to have no petrol at all ? "
I exclaimed.
" Not one drop," was the curt reply. " One would
have thought that Marc would have explained this to
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